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THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Our School is the lowest step in the 
system of public education and we 
must not only find the simplest methods 
of teaching, but we must investigate 
more closely the movements of the 
ehild mind if we wish to make real 
progress. 

The problems which daily confront 
the teacher of normal children are 
practically the same as our problems 
here. The children follow the same 
path in both eases but our child 
travels much more slowly, and so under 
the eye of the expext and the scientist 
facts in psychology and paidology may 
be brought to light. 


Our Sehool must therefore be a 
laboratory in which careful investi- 
gation shall be made. Fortunately we 
do not need to dissect with the knife. 
The patient, kindly mind watching 
each change and reaction will in’ time 
give us the truth. 


Questions of fatigue, habits, atten- 
tion, concentration and judgment, as 
well as questions of method and 
curriculum, all vital in the schools for 
the normals may, at least in part, find 
their answers here. 


Our Summer Schoo! for public s ‘heol 
teachers, which will soon open for Its 
fourth session, Is intended to give pro- 
fessional training to those who desire 
to teach in the special elasses in the 
publie schools and to fit teachers and 
others to better understand peculiar, 
‘special’? children, Our 
een tried and only those 
are 


baekward and *° 
methods have | 
whieh 
maintained. 


have proved success! ul 





DEPARTMENTS, 


The Paidological Department has a 
trained psychologist in charge. The 
Principal of the schools has been for 
seven years in this work as well as 
having had experience inthe publie 
schools. She also conducts the prae- 
tice work of the Summer Sehool. The 
Matrons have both been with us for 
over fifteen years and truly take the 
place of mothers to our girls and boys. 
The Medical Departmeut is under a 
physician of many years experience 
in nervous and mental troubles and 
for the past two years she has kept our 
death rate lower than any other insti- 
tution of the kind in the country. We 
use but few drugs, getting the best 
results from fresh air, exercise, 
massage, baths and electricity, and an 
especially developed happy frame of 
mind, 


THE CHILD. 


The world offers nothing but rebuffs 
and disecouragements to the defective 
child. Its ridieule is but little less than 
torture. [ts repression is sufficient to 
cause mental deterioriation. Its ne- 
glect still further weakens the de- 
fective body, mind and morals. 

The Training School offers light, 
happiness and opportunity for ex- 
pression. There is training to snit 
the child’s ability, entertainment 
within his understanding, love to ful- 
fil his longing, employment to keep 
him contented, reward to arouse his 
ambition, and food and clothing to 
keep him comfortable. With the 
weakened body invigorated, the feeble 


mind energized and the faltering 
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morals strengthened this erstwhile 
irresolute child develops power to his 
fullest capacity. His environment 
takes on a meaning, and life and joy 
are his. Everything that he ean use 
is given him, save only that he may 
never create others like unto himself. 
All that science ean give must con- 
tribute to his advantage in this world, 
and he shall also be fitted as well as 
may be forthe time when his loving 
Father shall call him to that Home 
where there is no weakness. 


THE FATHULY. 


In the family these ehildren are a 
constant source of worry and pain. 
In a large percentage of cases the 
child’s condition may be due to ae- 
cident, sickness or some eause for 
which the parents are in no wise to 
blame, but it too frequently happens 
that a second child comes, undoubted- 
ly due to the presence of the first. 
Practically the whole time of one 
member of the family is given to look- 
ing after the defective one—five 
people in five different families to look 
after five children. In the Institution 
one person looks after five children, 
saving to society four workers. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that very often the presence of 
one of these ‘‘innocents’’ in the home 
eauses embarassment and disturbance. 
Without intent the child violates many 
of the commonest laws of propriety. 

When this child is away from home 
the other children are unaffected, and 
there grows in the hearts of brothers 
and sisters a love and solicitude for 
the absent, afflicted one that refines 
and beautifies the life. 

Lacking judgment and knowledge, 
these children are often misled and 
transgress the law, and _ there is 
damage or destruction to property and 
possibly life, and costs of trial and 
imprisonment. Unable to support 
themselves as they grow up, they 
beeome tramps and paupers to be 


supported in the most expensive way 
by the communities, or with sexual 
instincts uncontrolled by will and 
reason they are in grave danger of 
becoming the parents—in or out of 
wedlock—of children who are almost 
certain to be mentally defective. 

The duty and privilege of institutions 
like ours is to prevent all of this. Here 
the right of procreation is denied. 
There are no evil-minded associates to 
lead them to transgress laws, and be- 
cause each is trained to help, insofar 
as he is able, toward his own support, 
it becomes in the end the least ex- 
pensive way of caring for them. 


po Pe - 


Our pupils are from fifteen different 
states and countries. They come from 
as far south as Mississippi and 
Louisiana, as far west as Colorado and 
Texas and as far east as Syria and 
Japan. 


FROM THE REPORTS. 


When the severe weather set in we 
had on hand about 300 tons of coal and 
much outside work completed. This 
will relieve the pressure when the 
spring work sets in. Since then we 
have been doing a great deal of white- 
washing, overhauling farm __ tools, 
sorting seeds, ete. Our dairy has 
produced good results and the stock 
in general is in thrifty condition. Our 
fertilizer materials are all on hand and 
much of them properly mixed. 

C. M. V. 


While installing our new boiler was 
an expense we hesitated to undertake, 
the results have shown the wisdom ot 
doing it. As you know, our coal is 
weighed each day, an account is also 
kept of the number of times the boilers 
are tired each day and the temperature 
is recorded four times in the 24 hours. 

Last month it was necessary to 
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draw the fires under the new boiler to 
prepare it for inspection and so 
several days comparison between 
having our one boiler and two could 
easily be made. The following two 
days (average temperature varying 
¥%, degree) are a fair sample of the 
difference. Jan. 26th, with boilers 
working together, average temperature 
32 degrees, we burned 12,500 pounds 
of eoal and fired thirty-two times 
(counting both boilers). Jan. 30th, 
only one boiler working, average tem- 
perature 31%, degrees, we burned 
15,000 pounds of coal and fired fifty- 
five times. 


We have been particularly fortunate 
in having comparatively little sickness, 
especially among the children of the 
lower grades. By avoiding overheat- 
ing in the day rooms and dormitories 
and by persisting in the long daily 
walks which we started early in the 
fall the children have undoubtedly 
We shall all be so 


the new 


been benefited. 
glad when we can get in 
building, for the south cottages are 
now overcrowded. 

Because so many of our children do 
not assimilate their food well we have 
to give them much more than normal 
children require in order to have thei 
bodies get the proper amount of 
nutrition. Their weight cards and 
their general appearance show that 


they are well fed. 
A. We A. 


Preparation for Christmas always 
hours and hard work, 


means longer 
overtime at 


but whoever thinks of 
Christmas. Instead, herever | went 
I heard the question, “Can I be of 
help—don’t fail to call on me, 
bad that the parents 
unseen, and look upon 
a time —Hlled 


any 
ete.”’ It is too 
eannot peep lu, 
their little ones at such 
with joy and pleasure. 


Knocko, the little monkey, i 
home, and the « hildren are 


> now 


feeling at 






getting a great deal of happiness in 


playing with him. 


M. L. V. 


THE MUSICAL TRAINING OF 
OUR CHILDREN. 


The first requisite in the training of 
the feeble-minded, whether it be in 
music or in other departments, is to 
understand how and to what degree 
they differ from the normal. 

As a class they are generally 
deficient in, but not devoid of, a 
musical ear, which may be developed 
by training. They may be said to have 
a fairly good sense of rythm, but not 
of time. Because of their very nature 
they lack the steadiness which is 
essential to music, although they may 
be trained to keep good time; however, 
they must have a guiding hand over 
them. 

There are some rare exceptions, as 
in the case of Charles A. who has an 
acute ear and a wonderful gift of 
memory, but who is not able to use the 
mind in reading music. It is diffieult 
to teach music to him, but after he has 
heard a piece a few times he will pro- 
bably remember it for years, 

It cannot be said that there is a 
method of teaching musie to the feeble- 
minded. There are as many methods 
as there are pupils to be taught. Each 
one should be considered as an in- 
dividual problem, both in training and 
diseipline. 

The material used should be such 
that results can be shown, and for this 
reason we use no technical exercises. 
The teacher must invent much of the 
material for the beginner, as the 
methods used with the normal pupils 
advance too rapidly for the feeble- 
minded. In all other things the 
teaching of music to the feeble-minded 
differs from that of the normal only in 
our way of seeing it. 


W. H. D. 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens of the State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


APRIL 1907. 


This paragraph marked in blue 
signifies that we shall be glad to have 
you renew your subseription. 


If you want to destroy a child’s love 
of good literature let him analyze the 
sentences and parse the words of some 
of our masterpieces. 


Prof. Blake of the State Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick is now set- 
ting out the new experimental peach 
orchard. It is carefully divided into 
plots which will be treated differently 
thrn a series of years and accurate 
reeords will be kept. 


*—~—»D <o @ + 


Many great lessons come to us dur- 
ing the preparation of our entertain- 
ments, lessons which are invaluable in 
the school-room every day. Teachers 
of normal children may find that the 
old-fashioned Friday afternoon enter- 
tainments are still useful from the 
standpoint of both teacher and pupil. 
We are appreciating more and more 
that in order to get the most from any 
individual we must make him happy, 
cheerful and optimistic, give him 
something pleasant to which to look 


forward and then encourage him to 
sueceed, not forgetting appreciation 
of the success when it is achieved. 


See 
rm 
a 


The American Medical Association 
meets at Atlantic City June 4-7, 1907. 
We shall be glad to have any phy- 
sicians who attend this meeting stop at 
Vineland and visit our institution. 
Vineland is a little more than one 
hours ride from either Philadelphia 
or Atlantie City by Pennsylvania 
Railroad electric trains whieh run 
almost hourly. 

_—? > 2 ao 

Discipline means to train to 
obedience, subjection and _ effective- 
ness. In other words, the child must 
learn to obey and subject himself toa 
wise will (either his or ours) in order 
that he may become more effective. 
Let us not think that discipline means 
punishment. 


ALFALFA. 


When plowing near a recently seed- 
ed pateh of alfalfa Walton E. Davis of 
Shiloh drove across one end of the 
alfalfa every round, dragging the 
plow. The soil was thoroughly cut up 
and he supposed the alfalfa was killed, 
but the crop showed that this very 
thorough, although accidental, culti- 
vation of the soil inereased the alfalfa 
crop. 

One of the greatest difficulties of al- 
falfa growing has been the weed 
growth. Will it pay to cultivate 
alfalfa with a dise harrow or other 
tool? This is a question that should be 
answered in detail by experiments. 

In the TRAINING SCHOOL for Novem- 
ber, 1905, there is a statement of 
results from one acre of alfalfa grown 
by E. L. Bolles, Vineland. Last year, 
the third year of mowing, the acre 
yielded at least three tons of hay. 
The first two cuttings were good, but 
the last two were damaged by growth 
of ecrab-grass caused by the wet 
weather. 


G. A. M. 
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EASTER. 


The clock on Garrison Hall showed 
half-past two as we passed thru the 
School entrance, and already groups of 
orderly children were coming from 
the various cottages to assembly. 

The girls in fresh white dresses, 
with touches of color here and there, 
made such an attractive picture that 
we halted our steps a few moments 
and enjoyed the scene, while a tiny 
song sparrow seemed bursting his 
little throat ina marching accompani- 
ment to the procession. 

Every boy’s shoes seemed to have an 
extra polish, surely everybody’s face 
had, in the shape of a smile, a genuine 
smile, which seemed to say to us 
visitors: ‘‘We are glad to see you and 
we hope you'll enjoy our exercises.” 

A few minutes later we sat in fiont 
of these happy children. ‘*They don’t 
seem a bit like Institution boys and 
girls,’’ exclaimed one visitor under her 
breath, ‘‘Each = child 
dressed with individual taste and con- 
sideration. They wear their hair and 
ribbons with an air of individuality. 
How refreshing it is!”’ 


seems to be 


At once we felt ourselves in an at- 
mosphere where Love dwelt, and 
smiled back our greetings to the hun- 
dreds of children. For this was 
Easter Day—Glad Easter—and_ every- 
body was glad and happy! And there 
were flowers from the school’s own 
gereenhouses—nasturtiums and roses 
and palms and lilies, until the stage 
looked a veritable garden. A little 
back from the center of the platform 
were grouped the interesting girls and 
bovs who compose the band, and who 
furnished delightful musie under the 
direction of their competent leader. 
And there were songs and anthems, 
an earnest, appropriate address by the 
Superintendent, and more music, 
pretty motion songs by well-drilled 
atieneas. and poems and dialogues. 


To a visitor who had never. ex- 








perienced such an oceasion, it was a 
revelation; to those whose love and 
work had made the occasion possible, 
it was a satisfaction. 

Perhaps the climax of the afternoon 
was the reading of the ‘*‘Honorable 
Mention List’? when so many stood in 
response to their names and received a 
word of praise and encouragement. 
Then the band played and the As- 
sistant Superintendent once more led 
the school in song, and when we 
looked again a solemn hush _ had 
settled on the childish assembly, as 
with bowed heads they reverently re- 
peated their little dismissal prayer. 

Group followed group quietly out, 
sometimes with a nod, always witha 
smile, and one visitor at least felt the 
benediction of the place which seemed 
just then to breathe with a new mean- 
ing the words: 


“Others shall sing the song 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin 

And all I fail of, win. 


What matter, I or they 
Mine or another's day,— 
So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter —," : 
ce. L. G. 


FOR PHYSICIANS. 


In every community and in nearly 
every primary school there are child- 
ren whose mental condition is such 
that they are not fully able to follow 
the normal life of their companions. 

They need and should have special 
care and training. 

Our Institution, the New Jersey 
Training School, was founded in 1888 
to care for just such children, and dur- 
ing the past years we have grown 
steadily until now we have over 350 
children. This means a population 
large enough to successfully classify 
any case that may come to us (for our 
School is built upon the cottage plan) 
and yet we are small enough to have 
none of the drawbacks of an institution 
of from eight to twelve hundred. We 
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have schools, shops, farm land and 
dairy, a modern hospital and a well- 
equipped psychological laboratory with 
experts in charge of each department. 

We aim to have the chief advantages 
of both state and private institutions, 
with the fewest possible disadvantages 
of either. Our School is neither state 
nor private but is controlled by a 
Board of Directors elected by the 
Association of the Training School, a 
body of philanthropic people scattered 
thruout New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Physicians particularly are frequent- 
ly consulted as to where such children 
may be properly and reasonably cared 
for. We are glad to furnish all de- 
sired information about our work and 
our Institution. If you are interested 
send for some of our literature. 
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To destroy the love of the beautiful 
in nature require little children to pick 
a flower to pieces and name all of its 
parts. 


INSTITUTIONS 
AND EMPLOYES. 


Nearly every institution gives to its 
employes proper food and a comfort- 
able place to sleep as well as the 
amount of money agreed to when the 
employment was entered upon. For 
this the employe gives his time and 
ability. If this were all there would 
be no question as to some people being 
better paid than others or some insti- 
tutions having less trouble with their 
help than others. 

There are employes who give their 
best brains and energy, who act each 
day as tho the success of the Institu- 
tion depended upon how well their 
work is done. ‘They are uniformly 
cheerful and helpful and when an 
emergency comes they are found on 
the spot ready to do whatever is 
necessary. They are always looking 
for the good things and the officers 


enter their departments with comfort 
in their hearts and a certainty that 
things will be found in a very satis- 
factory condition. These are the em- 
ployes who turn off the lights and shut 
off the water, who economize also 
heat, time and energy. For such the 
Institution is a home in which they 
have a part and of which they are a 
part. They are loyal because they 
care for the Institution and its officers. 
They are faithful because they be- 
lieve in what the Institution stands for 
and the way in which it does it. 

There are Institutions that believe it 
their business to make their employes 
as much at home as possible, to not 
only provide good and suitable food, 
‘atering within reason to individual 
tastes, aud pretty and nicely furnish- 
ed rooms, but also some special enter- 
tainments and amusements in which 
the ‘‘family’? as the employes are 
usually called, may take part. Such 
an institution uses every endeavor to 
make its employes happy. Criticism 
is constructive, not destructive. The 
good that is aceomplished is empha- 
sized and the failings passed by as 
lightly as is consistent with wisdom 
and safety. Beeause light, heat, ete. 
cost money, economy is necessary, but 
niggardliness is never countenanced. 
The officers of such institutions have so 
formed the habit of speaking well that 
they are always welcomed wherever 
they go, not only by the pupils or 
patients, but by the ‘‘family’’ as well. 
These, too, are the institutions that 
are always ready to add a little to the 
salaries of a faithful and willing em- 
ploye and usually you will find a care- 
fully kept record of each employe 
showing their good and more rarely 
their bad points, and then, so that this 
shall be of benefit, they are told when- 
ever such record is made. 

What a glorious thing it is for those 
who are entrusted to the care of an 
institution when such an_ institution 
and such employes are combined in 
the eare and training of a little child. 
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